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Education 

Summary 


A  SfMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


When  coniproBnise  on  honsing  was  reached 
by  Congress  this  month,  the  clause  authorizing  loans  for 
faculty  and  student  living  quarters  was  left  intact.  As 
originally  proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  $300,000,000  in  long-term  loans  at  2.55%  interest 
for  colleges  that  otherwise  cannot  finance  construction 
or  renovation  of  dormitories  and  faculty  quarters. 

Supreme  Court  stand  on  segregation  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  announced  before  mid-June,  it  is  reported. 
While  many  cases  involving  racial  discrimination  have 
been  heard  by  the  nation’s  highest  tribunal,  three  argued 
early  this  month  were  the  first  in  which  the  practice  of 
segregation  in  itself  has  been  challenged  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  court  may,  however,  sidestep  the  issue. 

Of  the  suits,  two  involved  graduate  schools  in  state 
universities.  One  was  brought  by  a  Negro  who  had  been 
denied  admittance  to  the  law  school  at  the  U.  of  Texas 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  5),  the  other  by  a  student 
who  had  been  permitted  to  enroll  in  Oklahoma  U.’s  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  education,  but  who  is  required  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  special  seats  reserved  for  Negroes  in  the  library, 
cafeteria  and  classrooms.  Although  both  suits  contested 
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segregation  in  graduate  education,  a  broad  ruling — no 
matter  which  way  it  went — probably  would  hold  at  all 
school  levels.  One  justice  remarked:  “The  Constitution 
doesn’t  make  any  distinction  between  school  grades.” 

Surplus  real  estate,  as  well  as  other  types  of 
Government  surplus,  is  being  handled  by  the  (General 
Services  Administration,  which  last  month  issued  regula¬ 
tions  for  turning  real  property  over  to  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  During  tne  next  12  months  some  $300,000,000 
worth  (in  acquisition  value)  will  be  released  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  it  is  estimated.  Some  of  the  land  and 
buildings  to  be  offered  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  schools, 
recreation  or  adult  centers,  or  for  summer  camps. 

Hearings  on  constrnetion  bills,  conducted  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Education  &  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  this  month,  brought  testimony  that  federal  grants 
for  the  building  of  schools  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  general  federal  aid  to  help  school  districts 
meet  current  operating  expenses.  On  this,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Worth  McClure  of  the  NEA,  and  Mrs.  Jack  B.  Fahy, 
of  the  Amer.  Parents  Committee,  stood  pat. 

In  passing  any  school  construction  measure,  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  urged  by  Mr.  McClure  to  take  into  account 
these  conditions: 

1.  From  $10,000,000,000  to  $12,000,000,000  will  be 
needed  for  school  buildings  within  the  next  10  years. 
Hence  an  appropriation  of  $300,000,000  for  grants-in- 
aid  (as  proposed  in  H.R.  4115)  would  do  little  good. 

2.  Many  districts  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  indebt¬ 
edness  they  may  assume.  Therefore  a  loan  program  is  no 
answer. 

Freedom  from  educational  control,  the  NEA  spokesman 
advised,  can  best  be  prevented  if  funds  are  channeled 
through  national  and  state  educational  authorities,  rather 
than  through  other  government  agencies. 

Accord  OEi  the  Nat.  Science  Foundation 

has  been  reached  by  a  Senate-House  conference,  called 
to  resolve  differences  between  bills  passed  by  the  upper 
and  lower  chambers.  Amending  the  House  measure  which 
had  demanded  FBI  loyalty  checks  on  all  foundation  em¬ 
ployes  and  scholarship  recipients,  the  joint  group  pro¬ 
vided  for  investigations  of  only  those  employes  and  stud- 
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ents  who  would  have  access  to  information  concerning 
national  security.  And,  as  requested  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Justice,  conferees  agreed  that  the  FBI  should  not  be  asked 
to  “evaluate”  loyalty,  only  to  pass  on  its  findings  to  the 
foundation  management. 

An  extensive  student  exchange  plan  is  be¬ 
ing  advocated  by  Senator  Benton,  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
best  device  for  winning  the  war  of  ideas.  Cost  of  bringing 
100,000  foreign  students  to  the  U.  S.,  he  told  the  House, 
would  be  only  two-thirds  that  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Under  the  ^'^Point  4”  program,  education 
should  play  an  important  role,  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  AASA  and  NEA  recommended  in  a 
statement  on  “Point  Four  and  Education”  this  month.  It 
also  proposed  that  schools  teach  about  the  purposes  of 
the  program. 

Library  service  in  Xew  York  will  be  improved 
under  legislation  enacted  last  month.  Providing  total 
state  aid  up  to  $3,000,000  annually  for  library  “federa¬ 
tions,”  the  new  law  will  encourage  community  and  school 
district  libraries  to  organize  into  county  and  inter-county 
library  systems.  In  such  systems,  all  the  books  and 
periodicals  of  any  one  library  also  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  others. 

Among  six  women  honored  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  the  Women’s  Nat.  Press  Club  this  month 
was  Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Since  she  took 
office  in  1941,  teachers’  salaries  in  Washington  have  been 
increased  by  approximately  90%,  standardized  contracts 
with  improved  sick  leave  and  tenure  provisions  have  been 
instituted,  teaching  requirements  have  been  raised  and  a 
code  of  ethics  for  school  board-teacher  relations  has  been 
established. 

To  raise  funds  for  ralifornia  schools,  the 

legislature  probably  will  pass  a  tobacco  tax,  the  first  in 
the  state’s  history.  This  month  the  assembly  voted  for  a 
3c  tax  on  cigarettes,  a  15%  sales  tax  on  all  other  forms 
of  tobacco.  Similar  action  is  expected  in  the  senate.  Of 
the  income  from  the  tax,  two-thirds  would  be  appropriated 
for  schools,  one-third  for  county  welfare  costs. 

Government  supported  higher  education* 

declared  Wm.  J.  Wallin,  chancellor  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents,  this  month,  will  result  in  a  “surplus 
of  college  graduates”  who,  embittered  at  not  finding  suit¬ 
able  employment,  “will  turn  their  backs  on  society,  armed 
in  their  destructive  wrath  by  the  education  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  them.”  Therefore,  plans  for  government 
financing  of  higher  education,  he  said,  should  be  limited 
to  those  students  who  have  the  ability  to  profit  from  furth¬ 
er  schooling,  and  to  the  number  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  find  jobs  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Wallin’s  charges,  many  educators 
quickly  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  type  of  education  colleges 
provide. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"The  Necessity  for  Federal  Aid  to  Students  in  Higher  Education," 

Buell  G.  Gallagher.  Educational  Record,  Jan.  1950.  Amer.  Council 


on  Education,  744  Jackson  PI.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  ( A  report  from  the 
special  consultant  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed. ) 

"Does  the  School  Code  Haunt  You?”  Theodore  L.  Reller.  School 
Bd.  Jour.,  Apr.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Discussion 
of  the  need  for  reconstruction  and  clarification  of  school  laws.) 


Administration 


A  full  school  term  in  Kansas  City  has  been 
assured  for  at  least  the  next  two  years.  Last  month 
citizens  flocked  to  the  polls,  voted  two  to  one  to  do  away 
with  the  shortened  school  year  by  upping  the  school  levy 
38%.  But  their  action  came  late.  This  year  Kansas  City 
schools  will  close  April  28,  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  pay 
teachers  longer. 

Oklahoma  City  schools  also  may  shut  down  early  this 
spring,  it  is  reported.  Last  fall  the  school  board  gave 
teachers  a  $500  salary  raise,  stated  that  it  would  run 
schools  on  “an  adequate  budget”  as  long  as  the  money 
lasted,  close  their  doors  when  it  was  gone. 

IA.'»2  yearbook  of  the  AASA  will  deal  with  the 
professionalization  of  the  superintendency,  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  School  Administrators  announces.  Virgil  M, 
Rogers,  superintendent  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  commission  which  will  prepare 
the  study. 

Secret  research  projects  are  to  be  turned  down 
by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at  Syracuse  U.,  Dr. 
Ralph  E.  Montonna,  director  of  the  unit,  revealed  this 
month.  Secrecy  edicts  of  the  military  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  he  explained,  defeat  the  institute’s  primary 
purpose,  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

]^laking  use  of  television  to  improve  public  re¬ 
lations,  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  high  school  is  presenting 
a  program  called  “Know  Your  Teacher”  over  its  local  TV 
station.  Each  week  a  teacher  is  interviewed  by  a  high 
school  student;  then  comes  a  five-minute  report  of  school 
news  The  station,  incidentally,  also  televised  the  class 
play  given  by  Bloomington  seniors  this  year. 

In  Baltimore,  the  school  system  recently  started  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  television  series  known  as  “Baltimore  Class¬ 
room — 1950.”  Students  are  transported  to  the  studios  of 
station  WAAM,  where  a  class  session  is  conducted  and 
televised.  The  series  will  cover  lessons  at  each  grade 
level,  all  phases  of  the  school  program. 

As  a  channel  for  school  board  news,  school 
papers  often  are  overlooked,  the  New  York  State  School 
Board  Assn,  points  out.  A  “Board  of  Education”  column 
in  student  publications,  it  believes,  would  get  news  to 
parents  via  pupils,  would  be  an  excellent  means  for  de¬ 
veloping  community  interest  in  school  board  problems. 
Such  a  column,  the  association  reports,  appears  in  the 
school  paper  of  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

.^hool  board  eligibility  is  subject  for  debate  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Not  long  ago  the  president  of  the  board 
was  held  ineligible  for  membership  by  a  circuit  court 
judge  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Feb.  20).  More  recently 
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the  state’s  assistant  attorney  general  questioned  the  official 
status  of  another  member,  Morton  Walker,  who  is  dean 
of  men  at  the  U.  of  Louisville,  which  derives  16%  of  its 
support  from  the  city.  As  a  school  board  member.  Walker 
is  a  state  official,  and  as  a  faculty  member  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  a  municipal  employe,  the  assistant  attorney  general 
maintains.  The  dual  position  would  violate  state  laws. 

Oregon’s  fair  employment  practiees  a<*t 

will  require  changes  in  placement  procedures,  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  reminds  superintendents  and  school 
board  members  in  the  state.  Making  it  unlawful  to  con¬ 
sider  religion,  race,  color  or  national  origin  of  an  appli¬ 
cant,  the  law  also  means  that  no  inquiry  can  be  made 
about  these  factors,  that  photographs  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  with  application  blanks,  the  bureau  states. 


In  summer  schedules  for  teachers  set  up  to  provide 
a  year-round  school  program  in  Decatur,  III.,  teachers 
spend  every  fourth  year  on  leave  of  absence  with  pay, 
not  without,  as  reported  in  the  April  5  issue  of  EDU¬ 
CATION  SUMMARY.  The  only  teacher  who  does 
not  receive  leave  with  pay  every  fourth  summer  is 
one  who  chooses  not  to  participate  in  the  summer 
program  the  preceding  three  years,  Supt.  W.  R.  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  of  Decatur,  explains. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Observance  of  Special  Days,  John  F.  Locke.  School  Public 
Relations  Assn,  do  Mr.  Locke,  216  E.  9th  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
10  copies  for  30c.  ( A  bulletin  suggesting  how  to  use  special  days, 
weeks  and  events  in  the  school  public  relations  program. ) 

“Social  Education  and  Citizens’  Organizations,"  Royce  H.  Knapp. 
Social  Education,  Apr,  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
(Proposals  for  working  with  citizens’  organizations  to  reduce  the 
number  of  attacks  made  by  various  groups  upon  schools. } 

“American  Education  and  International  Tensions  (1949)”  Louis 
Jaffe.  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Winter,  1950.  Peabody  House, 
13  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (The  author  finds  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  a  statement  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  con- 
rernir^  world  tensions  and  in  its  previous  statement  on  critical 
thinking  in  classroom  discussions  and  “waging  peace.") 

How  to  Locate  Educational  Information  and  Data,  Carter  Alex¬ 
ander  &  Arvid  J.  Burke.  Bureau  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27.  441 p.  $4.50.  (A  revised  and  erdarged 
edition  of  a  standard  work  on  making  the  best  use  of  source 
materials. ) 

Professional  Relations 


.Summrr  %'isils  to  industrial  plants  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  teachers  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Manufacturers. 
With  the  help  of  manufacturers’  state  organizations,  it  has 
compiled  a  list  of  some  350  industrial  concerns  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  which  hope  to  show  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  school  people  during  the  summer  months.  The 
list  currently  is  being  published  in  Scholastic  Teacher, 
which  also  is  making  available  a  “Visits  to  Industry’’ 
identification  card  to  teachers  who  apply. 

\t  the  IV’EA  eonvention.  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
between  July  3  and  7,  delegates  will  take  final  action  on 
three  bylaws  proposed  last  summer.  One  would  provide 
for  a  membership  fee  of  $2  per  year  for  retired  members 
of  the  group.  Another  would  bar  as  sites  for  NEA  meet¬ 
ings  those  cities  in  which  there  would  be  discrimination 


against  Negro  members.  The  third  would  prohibit  NEA 
membership  to  members  of  the  Communist  party  or  of 
any  organization  advocating  changing  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  means  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

Delegates  also  will  vote  on  acceptance  of  two  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  applied  for  NEA  departmental  status. 
They  are  the  Nat.  School  Public  Relations  Assn,  and  the 
Nat.  Council  for  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

To  incroase  %'alu«  of  practice  teachings 

Robt.  E,  Jewett,  assistant  professor  of  education  at  Ohio 
State  U.,  suggests  that  supervisors  of  student  teachers 
make  frequent  use  of  wire  recorders.  In  the  April  issue  of 
Social  Education,  he  reports  how  he  transcribes  classes 
conducted  by  students,  then  uses  the  recordings  as  the 
basis  of  later  conferences. 

With  a  transcription  of  the  class  period  backing  up  the 
supervisor’s  appraisal,  the  student  views  his  inadequacies 
more  realistically,  is  less  inclined  to  feel  that  the  criticism 
is  unjust,  Mr.  Jewett  finds.  Recorders,  he  adds,  also 
should  be  widely  used  in  in-service  training  programs. 

Improvemenl  of  laboratory  experiences 

in  the  education  of  teachers  w’ill  be  undertaken  by  10  one- 
week  workshops  scheduled  for  this  summer  by  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  The  sessions 
will  start  August  13  at  Arizona  State  College,  Flagstaff; 
the  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie;  Central  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  U.  of  Florida,  Gainesville;  U.  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  State  Teachers  College,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.;  Keene  Teachers  College,  Keene,  N.  J.  On 
August  21  they  will  open  at  Western  Washington  College 
of  Education,  Bellingham;  State  Teachers  College,  Moor¬ 
head,  Minn;  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

Winning  a  tenure  Nuit  in  Indiana^  eleven 
teachers  who  were  retired  by  the  Indianapolis  board  of 
school  commissioners  last  spring  have  been  awarded  back 
pay  and  reinstated  in  their  jobs  by  the  Indiana  supreme 
court.  The  teachers  had  received  tenure  status  under  an 
old  law  (see  “Permanency  of  Tenure  Contracts,”  EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  Dec.  20),  but  had  been  dismissed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  a  newer  law  with  a  lower  age  limit. 

.4ppointnienl  of  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  former 
director  of  education  for  the  military  government  in 
Germany,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Dept,  of  Education 
at  the  U.  of  Chicago  was  announced  this  week  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hutchins.  Grace,  who  served  for  10  years  as  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  in  Connecticut,  has  been  on  the 
U.  of  Chicago  staff  since  his  return  from  Germany  last  fall. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Court  Decisions  on  Teacher  Tenure,  Committee  on  Tenure  & 
Academic  Freedom,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  25c.  (Sum¬ 
maries  of  24  cases  involving  teacher  tenure. ) 

“Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work,”  Harold  H.  Punke.  School  Executive, 
Apr.  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (The  author  maintains  that  if 
“equal  pay  for  equal  work”  is  promoted,  workers  with  few  eco¬ 
nomic  responsibilities  should  be  taxed  to  support  the  nation’s 
dependent  groups. ) 

“.4re  We  Training  Prejudiced  Teachers?”  Jean  D.  Grambs.  School 
&  Society,  Apr,  I,  1950.  15  .imsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (.4n  in- 
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vestigation  of  teachers  attitudes  toward  minority  groups  reveals 
that  teachers,  though  relatively  tolerant  in  the  classroom,  are  as 
prejudiced  as  others  when  their  personal  lives  are  involved.) 

NEA  Tours,  1950.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Free. 
(Travel  folder  describing  11  tours  for  teachers  to  be  conducted 
by  the  NEA  this  summer. ) 


Teaching  3tethod»  and  Problemn 


Fur  NtruNs  on  funriional  j^rammar*  English 
departments  should  provide  more  oral  work,  less  written 
composition,  according  to  Prof.  Louis  Hall  Swain  of 
North  Carolina  State  College.  Through  tests  given  98 
freshmen  at  the  college  recently,  it  was  found  that  789i 
benefited  more  from  a  course  in  public  speaking  (which 
ignored  elementary  grammar  and  diction)  than  from  a 
regular  first-quarter  freshman  English  course,  he  reports. 

Succesisful  ioa«*hinjS  in  a  rural  school  is 

illustrated  in  a  new  16  mm.  motion  picture  recently  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Education.  Filmed 
under  actual  teaching  conditions  in  a  multi-teacher  rural 
school,  the  movie  shows  children,  school  staff  and  parents 
working  together  to  provide  children  with  desirable  learn¬ 
ing  experiences.  (The  film  may  be  purchased  from  the 
NEA,  or  rented  through  various  state  film  libraries.) 

The  April  issue  of  the  bulletin  published  by  the  NEA 
Dept,  of  Elementary  School  Principals  also  deals  with 
teaching  in  rural  schools.  More  than  half  the  nation’s 
elementary  school  children,  the  issue  notes,  attend  schools 
in  rural  areas  or  in  villages  of  2,500  population  or  less. 

As  a  tonic  for  rcstlcsss  classes,  a  search  for 
local  historical  materials  has  been  found  successful  by 
James  E.  Hayes,  a  teacher  in  Turton,  S.  Dak.  Such  a 
project,  he  reports  in  the  April  SDEA  Journal,  can  take 
many  forms,  have  many  desirable  objectives,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  providing  an  antidote  for  springtime  listless¬ 
ness. 

In  a  new  c«»niposition  clinic  at  Wayne  U.,  up- 
perclass  students  receive  individual  help  with  their  writing 
difficulties.  The  clinic  has  been  set  up  by  the  English 
department  at  the  request  of  professors  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  who  had  found  that  some  junior  and  senior  stu¬ 
dents  were  seriously  hampered  in  their  studies  by  their 
inability  to  express  themselves  coherently.  A  student  may 
be  referred  to  the  clinic  by  any  faculty  member  in  whose 
class  he  is  enrolled. 

A  normal  funclion  of  childhood,  language 
learning  is  postponed  until  pupils  no  longer  have  the 
agility  of  tongue  to  mimic  sounds,  according  to  Elton 
Hocking,  head  of  the  Dept  of  Modern  Languages  at  Pur¬ 
due  U.  Explaining  in  the  April  NEA  Journal  why  foreign 
language  study  should  start  in  elementary  school,  he 
emphasizes  that  the  learning  of  a  language  does  not  re¬ 
quire  thoughtful  analysis  and  deduction,  but  rather  young 
and  flexible  speech  mechanisms. 

For  the  “non-verbal”  pupil  who  has  trouble  with  Eng¬ 
lish  (often  because  he  does  not  hear  good  English  spoken 


at  home  I ,  the  learning  of  a  second  language  would  be  an 
asset,  he  believes,  eventually  helping  him  to  understand 
the  nature  of  English. 

A'oveliy  of  a  learning  situation  to  children 
and  their  tendency  to  show  initiative  in  study  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  investigation  being  made  by  teachers  of  an 
elementary  school  in  Springfield.  Mo. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
An  Experiment  in  Method  of  Teaching  Social  Studies,  Institute 
of  Citizenship,  Kansas  State  College.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Topeka, 
Kans.  lOp.  (  A  bulletin  containing  reports  on  experimentation  in 
social  studies  teaching,  and  evaluation  of  test  results.) 

Soeial  Education  of  Young  Children,  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  120p.  $1.50.  (A 
report  of  practices  used  in  kindergartens  and  primary  grades.) 


Curricula 


"To  expand  core  programs,  define  them,’’ 

Prof,  of  Education  Harris  Harvill,  of  Troy  (Ala.)  State 
Teachers  College,  proposes.  Reviewing  the  progress  of 
core-type  curricula  in  the  April  issue  of  Social  Education, 
he  suggests  that  advocates  of  the  core  start  explaining  its 
purposes  by  pointing  out  its  limitations. 

Rather  than  a  course  engulfing  English,  social  studies, 
art,  music,  general  science,  health,  etc.,  the  core  program, 
he  believes,  should  be  thought  of  as  “education  for  the 
common  life  in  American  democracy,”  and  concern  itself 
only  with  guidance  and  education  for  social  responsibility. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  core  advocates  would  allay 
the  fears  of  others  that  all  “subjects”  eventually  will  be 
done  away  with.  Prof.  Harvill  suggests. 

Despite  criticism,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reaction  in 
American  education,  more  schools  are  experimenting  with 
core  programs,  he  notes.  A  survey  soon  to  be  published 
will  reveal  that  10%  of  all  high  schools  in  the  country- 
have  been  interested  to  the  extent  of  trying  them  out. 

Education  for  world  understanding  must 
start  in  elementary  school,  according  to  a  committee  of 
educators,  organized  last  month  at  a  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  in  New  York  City. 
Headed  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick,  professor  emeritus  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  the  group  plans  to  draft 
proposals  for  submission  to  UNESCO  on  how  elementary- 
education  can  be  revised  to  foster  international  friendship. 
Revision  of  elementary  school  textbooks  is  foremost  in 
the  committee’s  plans. 

Providing  a  forclaNlc  of  journalism,  a  pub¬ 
licity  class  in  the  Venice  high  school,  Los  Angeles,  gives 
students  practice  in  writing  for  local  newspapers.  Class 
members  cover  all  school  news  except  sports  for  eight 
local  papers,  are  helping  to  create  better  relations  between 
the  school  and  community,  according  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Rous, 
teacher  of  the  class. 

Yard  planning  and  gardening  is  being  taught 
in  biology  courses  this  semester  by  H.  G.  Boese  at  Manu¬ 
al  high  school.  Indianapolis.  For  six  weeks,  he  reports. 
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instruction  will  cover  principles  of  landscape  gardening: 
study  of  soils,  fertilizers,  insecticides;  how,  what  and 
when  to  plant.  In  addition,  each  student  will  be  asked 
to  make  a  scale  drawing  of  his  own  yard,  plan  a  planting 
and  landscaping  project  and  carry  it  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Experimentation  Moves  into  the  Classroom,"  A.  IT ellesley  Foshay. 
Teachers  College  Record,  Mar.  1950.  Bureau  of  Pubns.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27.  (A  discussion  of  problems  in 
curriculum  experimentation. ) 

"Community  Cooperation  in  Curriculum  Planning,"  Gordon  N. 
Mackenzie.  Teacliers  College  Record,  March  1950.  Bureau  of 
Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27.  (A  discussion  of 
some  areas  on  which  community  cooperation  might  be  focused. ) 
"Summer  Program  1949,"  Gerald  F.  Wilson.  Journal  of  the  Fla. 
Education  Assn.,  Feb.  1950.  6  Centennial  Bldg.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
(A  report  of  the  Hillsborough  County,  Fla.,  summer  program 
offering  recreational  activities,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  library 
activities,  dramatics  and  speech,  shop  community  resources,  nature 
study,  homemaking  activities,  guidance  and  counseling,  first  aid 
and  home  nursing,  day  camping  and  swimming. ) 

“A  New  Program  for  an  Old  Community"  Kenneth  V.  Lottick. 
The  Social  Studies,  Mar.  1950.  809  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia  30. 
I  Report  of  the  modernized  social  studies  curriculum  in  Holliston, 
Mass.) 


Guidance 


lmportan«*o  of  tho  elasHroom  teacher  in 

the  guidance  program  is  stressed  throughout  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  New  York  City  school  system  this  month. 
Called  Gateways  to  Guidance,  it  reports  successful  guid¬ 
ance  practices  of  junior  high  school  teachers,  describes 
specific  ways  through  which  they  have  helped  students 
with  vocational  and  personality  adjustment.  One  section 
deals  with  providing  guidance  through  various  school  sub¬ 
jects;  others  with  how  to  get  acquainted  with  pupils,  how 
to  evaluate  their  growth,  how  to  conduct  pupil  confer¬ 
ences. 

Organization  of  a  citizenship  class  for  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  accepted  behavior  is  recommended.  But  the 
class,  the  bulletin  states,  should  not  be  for  students  who 
have  emotional  disturbances  at  the  base  of  their  mis¬ 
behavior,  but  for  those  who  merely  take  school  regula¬ 
tions  lightly.  Not  a  detention  room,  nor  a  class  to  relieve 
harassed  teachers,  the  special  citizenship  group  should  be 
taught  by  an  expert  teacher  who  will  have  time  to  give 
each  student  individual  attention.  Usually,  it  has  been 
found  that  assignment  to  such  a  class  for  10  days  has  been 
sufficient  time  for  the  class  “cut-up”  to  get  a  new  outlook 
on  school  life.  Then  he  is  reassigned  to  his  regular  group. 

TV-viewing  doesn’t  always  lower  grades. 

according  to  a  survey  recently  made  in  Texas.  Although 
some  schools  report  that  the  television  habit  has  brought 
a  sharp  drop  in  grade  averages  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
April  5),  the  television  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  found  that  of  a  group  of  regular  TV  fans  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  60%  had  raised  their 
marks  over  the  previous  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Qiildren,  Karl  Claudius  Garrison. 
Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  534p.  $4.50.  (A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.) 


Religion 


Although  the  Bihle  may  be  a  best-seller, 

few  adults  know  the  names  of  the  four  gospels,  according 
to  an  Easter-week  poll  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  Only  35%  of  the  persons  questioned  replied 
''Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.”  Fifty-three  j)er  cent  could 
not  name  even  one.  Of  persons  over  50  years  of  age,  39/« 
answered  the  question  correctly,  compared  with  26%  of 
persons  between  21  and  29.  College  graduates  did  better 
than  others,  however.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  could  name  all 
four  books. 

A  lolerance  credo  for  teachers,  proposed  by 
a  committee  of  New  York  City  school  faculty  members 
representing  various  religious  groups,  contains  10  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  ways  teachers  may  promote  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  understanding.  Among  them:  (1)  each  teacher 
should  examine  his  own  conduct  in  relation  to  those  who 
differ  from  him  racially,  nationally  or  religiously  (2)  he 
should  minimize  incidents  in  which  pupils  show  prejudice 
(3)  he  should  use  folk  songs,  dances,  carols,  etc.,  to  show 
similarities  in  racial,  national  and  religious  observances 
(5)  he  should  encourage  discussion  among  pupils  of  the 
religious  holy  days  of  various  groups,  to  create  a  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  for  beliefs  of  all  people  (6)  he 
should  lead  students  to  discover  and  discuss  the  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  of  racial  and  religious  groups.  The 
committee  also  urged  that  the  curriculum  be  revised  to 
include  specific  references  as  to  the  contributions  of  each 
race  to  world  literature,  fine  arts  and  music. 

In  clearing  Bethany,  Okla..  schoolsi  of 

charges  that  they  were  teaching  religious  beliefs,  a  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  Oklahoma  ruled  last  month  that  instruction 
on  the  need  for  abstinence  from  alcohol  and  tobacco  was 
moral,  rather  than  religious  instruction.  A  group  of 
citizens  had  claimed  that  the  school  system  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Nazarene  church  as  evidenced  by  instruc¬ 
tion  on  abstinence,  had  hoped  to  undermine  some  of  the 
“blue  laws’"  of  the  town,  a  predominately  Nazarene  com¬ 
munity. 

Bus  service  for  parochial  school  pupils 

in  Massachusetts  would  be  halted  by  a  group  of  citizens 
who  have  sent  an  initiative  petition  to  the  state  legislature. 
They  ask  that  a  1936  law  permitting  use  of  public  funds 
for  transportation  of  parochial  and  private  school  children 
be  repealed. 

Student  Activities 


As  a  service  to  student  councils,  the  U.  of 

Michigan  is  publishing  a  monthly  newsletter  designed  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information  on  student  council  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  state.  Volume  I.,  No.  1  appeared  in  March. 
Since  1945,  the  university  has  sponsored  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  citizenship  to  which  student  councils  and  other 
student  groups  send  representatives;  now,  with  the  help 
of  the  Michigan  Secondary  School  Assn.,  it  is  working  on 
the  organization  of  a  state  student  council  group. 
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Sehool  vivic  clnbii,  operating  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools,  are  helping  pupils  to  realize  that  good 

citizenship  is  not  a  passive,  but  an  active  process,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  Alex  H.  Lazes,  director  of  the  clubs 
for  the  board  of  education.  The  clubs,  he  explains,  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  study  actual  problems  of  the 
school  and  community,  to  take  part  in  improving  school 
and  community  life.  How  various  groups  set  about  to  do 
this  is  described  in  a  newsletter  published  monthly  by  the 
school  system. 

A  recent  issue  reveals  that  one  civic  club  runs  a  library 
(as  no  public  library  is  located  in  the  neighborhood),  an¬ 
other  recently  produced  a  film  on  water  conservation,  still 
another  has  written  and  presented  a  play  on  the  proper 
care  of  books.  The  club  at  Junior  High  School  No.  64 
in  Brooklyn  drew  up  a  “Pupil’s  Bill  of  Rights  and  Re¬ 
sponsibilities,”  presented  it  before  the  student  body  at  a 
school  assembly  program. 

A  suit  involving  fraternity  membership 

among  high  school  students  is  being  taken  to  the  Oregon 
supreme  court  by  parents  of  18  boys  whom  the  Salem 
school  board  expelled  last  fall  for  allegedly  belonging  to  a 
secret  society  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  20).  The  par¬ 
ents  are  appealing  for  reversal  of  a  recent  circuit  court 
decision  which  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Salem  board 
to  make  the  expulsion. 

Dress  rehearsals  for  %’Oting  are  an  annual 
activity  of  the  Community  Government  Assn,  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  Through  taking  part 
in  the  “practice”  elections,  students  who  are  approaching 
voting  age  become  acquainted  with  procedures  in  local, 
state  and  national  elections. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Learning  to  Resolve  Social  Conflicts"  E.  G.  Williamson  &  B.  J. 
Rorreson.  Educational  Record,  Jan.  1950.  .4mer.  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation,  744  Jackson  PL,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (  Report  on  how  the  U. 
of  Minnesota  is  handling  discriminatory  clauses  in  fraternity 
membership  rules.) 

The  Student  Activity  Handbook.  Iowa  Dept,  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Des  Moines.  (Proposals  for  student  activity  programs  in 
Iowa  schools.) 

Physicat  Education  and  Health 


In  advance  of  the  polio  season,  the  Nat. 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  is  distributing  30,000,- 
000  pamphlets  to  schools  through  the  country,  with  the 
request  that  pupils  take  them  home  to  their  parents.  The 
foundation  also  invites  teachers  to  write  for  A  High 
School  Unit  on  Poliomyelitis  and  other  teaching  aids, 
available  without  charge  from  its  head  office,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City  5. 

A  publication  Teaching  About  Cancer  also  is  addressed 
to  teachers.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  Amer.  Cancer 
Society,  Inc.,  47  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  from  state  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  organization. 

.T  times  as  many  pupils  buy  hot  lunches 

in  McKinley  high  school  and  Garnet-Patterson  junior  high 
school,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  result  of  an  experiment 


conducted  in  the  two  schools  recently  b\  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture.  Making  wide  use  of  surplus  foods,  govern¬ 
ment  dietitians  devised  a  “deluxe”  plate  costing  25c.  an 
economy  luncheon  costing  20o.  They  found  that  students 
preferred  nutritious  lunches  to  less  well-balanced  meals 
if  the  prices  were  equal. 

Most  recent  surplus  food  turned  over  to  schools,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  turkey.  This  month  the  Agriculture  Dept, 
announced  that  9,000,000  pounds  of  government-owned 
turkeys  would  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  schools 
taking  part  in  the  school  lunch  program. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"A  Challenge  to  School  Lunchroom  Managers,”  Mina  W.  Lamb. 
Practical  Home  Economics,  Apr.  1950.  468  4th  Are.,  N.Y.  16.  (An 
analysis  of  where  school  lunches  fail  and  why,  with  special 
emphasis  on  nutritional  quality  of  the  lunch  and  children's  likes 
and  dislikes.) 

The  Work  of  the  School  Nurse-Teacher.  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
Albany,  N.Y.  204p.  ( A  manual  covering  details  of  school  health 
programs  and  the  work  of  the  school  nurse.) 


Audio-V  isuai 


Lending  of  filmM  lo  eonimunity  groups  is 

a  legitimate  activity  of  public  schools,  advises  Edw,  T. 
Schofield  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  school  system  in  the  April 
issue  of  Educational  Screen.  Not  only  is  it  a  worthy  adult 
education  project,  but  it  also  is  effective  for  improvement  . 
of  public  relations,  he  states.  In  Newark,  where  10%  of  I 
school  audio-visual  aids  circulation  was  among  common-  I 
ity  groups  in  1949,  adults  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  value  of  films  and  recordings  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  as  taxpayers,  they  have  grown  more 
tolerant  of  audio-visual  expenditures,  he  reports. 

While  the  Newark  school  system  provides  the  city  with 
a  lending-library  for  films,  slides  and  recordings,  the 
public  library  supplies  community  groups  with  pictures, 
prints  and  maps,  and  the  city  museum  maintains  a  lend¬ 
ing  department  of  specimens  and  models.  Mr.  Schofield  ) 
adds.  Thus  the  three  agencies,  rather  than  duplicating, 
complement  the  work  of  one  another. 

Minnesota’s  tape  recording  services  will 
be  opened  to  schools  anywhere  in  the  country  for  two 
months  this  summer,  according  to  Richard  C.  Brower  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Like  Minnesota 
schools,  those  in  other  states,  between  June  1  and  August 
1,  may  obtain  recordings  of  educational  radio  programs 
simply  by  sending  their  requests,  postage  money  and  the 
required  number  of  unused  tape  rolls  to  the  Minnesota 
Tape  Recording  Project,  State  Dept,  of  Education.  St. 
Paul  1.  A  new  catalog  lists  the  300  programs  available. 

f 

Plans  for  an  educational  TV  station  are 

being  made  by  the  U.  of  Illinois.  Last  month  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  board  of  trustees  announced  that  a  new  400-foot 
steel  tower,  to  supplant  one  of  two  towers  now  used  by  its 
AM  station,  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  future  ^ 
television  antenna.  I 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  f 

.Motion  Pictures  as  a  Medium  of  Instruction  and  Communication. 
Franklin  Fearing.  U.  of  Calif.  Press,  Berkeley  4.  lObp.  $2(25  & 
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$1.50.  (.4  study  of  the  extent  to  which  attitudes  were  improved 
and  information  acquired  through  tuo  films  used  in  the  .Army  train¬ 
ing  program. ) 

"Television  in  Education,”  School  Executive,  Apr.  1950,  470  4th 
Ave.,  A’.y.  16.  (Opinions  and  reports  on  the  use  of  television  in 
schools. ) 

Adult  Education 


A  counselors’  association  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  is  said  to  be  the  only  professional  school  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  problems  of  guidance 
on  the  adult,  secondary  level.  In  its  second  year  of  activ¬ 
ity,  the  group  is  made  up  of  approximately  50  counselors 
assigned  to  evening  high  schools. 

t'enter  for  family  life  education  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  be  a  new  agency  called  the  Clearing  Service 
in  Family  Life,  Health  and  Social  Relations.  The  first 
organization  of  its  type  in  the  country,  the  agency  will 
serve  various  social  work  agencies  and  church  groups. 

Broadeninif  of  educational  tours  to  include 
citizens  other  than  teachers  and  students  was  one  of  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  first  Nat.  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Travel,  conducted  recently  under  sponsorship  of 
the  NEA  Division  of  Travel  Service. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“What’s  Different  .About  Teaching  Adults?”  .Max  R.  Goodson. 
NEA  Jour.,  .Apr.  19.^0.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Funda¬ 
mental  methodology  is  the  same,  the  author  believes. ) 

Vocation  al"tndustrial 


Long  champion  <»f  vocational  education. 

Senator  Walter  F.  George  is  being  honored  by  the  Georgia 
Vocational  Assn.  The  group  currently  is  selling  “Senator 
George”  plaques  to  its  membership  to  finance  placement 
of  a  bust  of  the  senator  in  the  courthouse  square  of  his 
home-town,  Vienna,  Ga.  Senator  George,  the  Amer.  Vo¬ 
cational  Journal  notes,  has  sponsored  every  piece  of  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  since 
he  first  entered  the  Senate  in  1922. 

Additional  federal  funds  being  sought  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  the 
1951  fiscal  year  would  put  vocational  programs  into  2,985 
more  high  schools,  and  would  provide  a  total  of  2,400  ad¬ 
ditional  vocational  courses  in  schools  which  alreadv  have 
some  type  of  vocational  training. 

’‘Prepare  for  trouble  in  finding  Jobs,”  the 

U.  S.  Labor  Dept,  is  advising  this  year’s  record-breaking 
onslaught  of  some  500,000  college  graduates,  and  the 
near  peak  crop  of  1,200,000  students  emerging  from  high 
I  schools  —  some  600.000  of  whom  will  be  Job-seekers. 
Counting  approximately  600.000  students  who  have  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  high  school  or  colleges  during  the  year,  total 
number  of  persons  new  to  the  job  market  will  reach  ap¬ 


proximately  1,700,000  after  June  graduations,  government 
statisticians  estimate. 

In  these  few  fields  prospects  for  college  graduates  are 
said  to  be  good:  nursing,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
elementary  school  teaching.  But  the  fields  of  law.  per¬ 
sonnel  work,  journalism,  engineering  and  business  admin¬ 
istration  are  reported  to  be  growing  more  and  more 
crowded. 

This  month,  in  issuing  a  supplement  to  its  Occupational 

Outlook  Handbook,  the  Labor  Dept,  discussed  future  de¬ 
mand  for  various  types  of  business  graduates,  noted  that 
while  the  number  of  students  graduating  from  college  has 
more  than  doubled  since  pre-war  days,  the  number  of 
students  graduating  from  business  courses  has  more  than 
tripled. 

Parent^Teaeher 


To  know  pupils  and  parents  better  early 
in  the  school  year,  elementary  teachers  in  Worthington. 
Ohio,  have  tried  contacting  parents  by  questionnaire.  Sent 
with  a  note  explaining  how  the  information  would  be  used 
in  pupil  guidance,  the  questionnaire  sought  details  on  the 
child’s  out-of-school  life.  More  than  80%  of  the  parents 
responded,  according  to  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
of  Ohio  Schools. 

Supplementing  but  not  replacing  the  home  visiting  and 
conference  program,  the  questionnaires  also  provided  data 
that  gave  teachers  a  different  slant  on  the  child's  home  life 
than  could  have  been  observed  in  a  home  visit,  the  report 
points  out. 

Parent  education  has  failed  because  of  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  praise  children  and  to  protect 
them  from  failure.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Lee  Vincent,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Home  Eiconomics,  Cornell  U.,  told  an  eastern 
meeting  of  the  Amer.  Academy  of  Pediatrics  last  month. 
Consequently,  she  declared,  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  filled  with  young  people  who  cannot  stand  up  to 
difficulty.  “Parents,”  she  advised,  “must  balance  their 
praise  and  protection  with  discipline  and  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  life.  Children  need  to  fail  sometimes  and  learn 
how  to  accept  it.” 

Unlikely  to  get  into  trouble  are  those  boys 
whose  parents  participate  with  them  in  their  recreational 
activities.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Wattenberg,  associate  professor  of  educational  psychology 
at  Wayne  U.,  after  a  study  of  Detroit  police  records. 
Furthermore,  he  states,  boys  whose  parents  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  fun,  not  only  break  fewer  laws,  but  ap¬ 
parently  are  only  one-half  as  likely  to  repeat  their  mis¬ 
deeds. 

In  a  chatty  letter  to  parents,  sent  out  for  the 

first  time  last  month  by  Springfield  (Ore.)  high  school, 
teachers  report  what  is  going  on  in  classes,  occasionally 
stick  in  a  hint  on  how  students  can  get  more  out  of  school. 
Of  students  who  received  either  failing  grades  or  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  past  grading  period,  they  noted,  most  had 
been  absent  from  school  much  oftener  than  other  students. 
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Building  and  Equipment 


To  silence  debate  on  wide  classrooms,  the 

Indiana  U.  school  of  education  is  conducting  an  exten¬ 
sive  inquiry  to  find  out  whether  the  square  rooms  should 
be  extoled,  as  some  school  administrators  and  architects 
say,  or  whether  they  should  be  scorned,  as  others  insist. 
When  the  investigation  is  completed,  it  will  reveal  trends 
in  elementary  classroom  design  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  comparative  cost  data,  and  what  architects,  super¬ 
intendents  and  teachers  feel  are  the  outstanding  advan¬ 
tages  (or  disadvantages)  of  square,  as  compared  with 
rectangular  rooms. 

Superintendents,  incidentally,  also  will  report  whether 
the  community  and  teachers  helped  in  planning  the  school 
building  program,  according  to  Paul  W.  Seagers,  school 
building  consultant  at  Indiana  U. 

Housing  may  be  a  come-on  for  passage  of  bond 
issues  for  school  construction  in  St.  Louis,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  this  month.  It  appeared  that  the  bar  to  further 
housing  and  slum  clearance  projects  in  the  city  might  be 
the  inability  of  the  board  of  education  to  assure  the  new 
areas  of  schools. 

According  to  a  member  of  the  board’s  committee  on 
physical  plant  and  sites,  schools  for  proposed  projects  in 
St.  Louis  would  require  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000. 
This  could  be  raised,  he  said,  only  by  a  bond  issue.  Pre¬ 
viously,  efforts  to  issue  bonds  and  up  the  tax  levy  have 
been  defeated  by  voters. 

To  complicate  the  school  system’s  financial  situation 
still  further,  $249,688  annually  in  tax  revenue  has  been 
lost  through  ownership  of  property  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority.  The  pro¬ 
posed  housing  areas  would  mean  an  additional  loss  of 
$279,000  annually,  it  was  estimated. 

Ballots  in  , Washington  next  fall  will  bear  three 
proposals  for  financing  school  construction.  One  would 
authorize  a  $40,000,000  bond  issue  for  construction  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  another,  a 
$20,000,000  bond  issue  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  facilities  at  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
third  would  permit  any  school  district,  with  the  assent 
of  voters,  to  become  indebted  up  to  10%  of  assessed 
valuation,  rather  than  the  current  5%,  for  capital  outlays. 

To  finance  scboolbonses  in  Indiana,  some 
communities  are  taking  advantage  of  holding  company 
legislation  which  permits  them  to  sidestep  ceilings  on 
indebtedness.  Lender  the  law,  citizens  in  the  community 
may  issue  bonds,  build  a  school  and  lease  it  to  the  school 
district.  As  indicated  by  the  number  of  groups  that  have 
applied  to  the  federal  government  for  loans  to  prepare 
school  building  plans,  at  least  11  Indiana  communities 
are  planning  to  finance  schools  by  this  holding  company 
arrangement. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Better  Classroom  Light  Control^  IFm.  Floyd.  School  Business 
Affain,  Apr.  1950.  1221  Pierce  St..  Sioux  City,  la.  (A  report  of 
lighting  experiments  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind.) 
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New  Classroom  Material 

“Are  You  Ready  for  Marriage?”  ...  is  a  new  film 
released  this  month  by  Coronet.  It  introduces  the 
question,  “Isn’t  romantic  love  enough  to  get  married 
on?”  then  takes  up  some  of  the  other  factors  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  happy  marriage. 

Better  Breakfasts  .  .  .  are  encouraged  by  teaching 
I  aids  available  from  the  Cereal  Institute,  133  S. 

I  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3.  One  packet  of  materials 

I  consists  of  a  teacher’s  manual,  classroom  calendar 

I  and  30  student  record  books  for  use  in  primary 

I  grades.  Another  packet  contains  two  “better  break¬ 

fast”  plays,  teacher’s  manual,  calendar  and  student 
work  sheets  for  grades  four,  five  and  six. 

“Challenge — Science  Against  Cancer”  ...  is  a 
new  film  produced  by  the  Nat.  Film  Board  of 
Canada  and  the  Medical  Film  Institute  of  the  Assn, 
of  Amer.  Medical  Colleges.  In  the  U.S.,  it  will  be 
available  from  the  latter  organization  and  from  reg¬ 
ular  film  rental  libraries.  Supplementary  materials 
for  use  with  the  film  are  being  prepared.  Among 
them  are  a  filmstrip,  to  be  produced  and  distributed 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies,  and  a  112- page  booklet 
and  teacher’s  guide,  to  be  published  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

“Listenables  Lookables”  ...  is  a  new  weekly 
listing  of  what  is  best  on  radio  and  television.  It  is 
available  from  Leon  Hood,  chairman  of  the  radio 
committee  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  address  is  61  Lafayette  Ave.,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

A  New  Booklet  on  Job  Success  .  .  .  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4.  Called  “What  Employers 
'  Want.”  it  was  written  by  James  C.  Worthy,  of  the 

!  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  personnel  department.  Through- 
■  out,  Mr.  Worthy  advises  students,  “Get  the  employer’s 
point  of  view.”  Single  copies  of  the  booklet  are  60c 
each;  in  larger  quantities,  they  cost  less. 

“Human  Beginnings”  .  .  .  produced  by  Eddie 
i  Albert  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Lester  F.  Beck, 

j  of  the  LL  of  Oregon’s  Dept,  of  Psychology,  is  a  be- 

j  ginning  sex  education  film  for  young  children.  The 

j  story,  based  on  the  addition  of  a  baby  to  the  family, 

I  is  also  appropriate  for  preparing  children  for  the 

coming  of  brothers  or  sisters.  The  movie  is  being 
tlistributed  by  Association  Films. 

How  to  Recognize  Poison  lyy  .  .  .  and  other  poi¬ 
sonous  foliage  is  illustrated  on  a  wall  chart,  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  Ivy  Corp.,  Montclair, 
j  New  Jersey. 

I  “Newspaper  Story”  .  .  .  presenting  a  complete 

!  documentary  of  newspaper  activities,  was  released 

this  month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  For 
use  in  the  middle  grades  or  junior  high  school,  it 
was  produced  in  collaboration  with  Dean  Kenneth 
E.  Olson  of  Northwestern  U.’s  schoo’  of  journalism. 
Actual  scene  of  the  film  is  plant  of  the  Register- 
Republic  <fr  Morning  Star,  Rockford,  III.,  which  was 
chosen  because  it  seemed  typical  of  the  medium¬ 
sized  paper  in  the  U.S. 

New  Material  on  Bicycle  Safety  ,  .  .  will  be  pub- 
i  lished  by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Education 

i  of  the  NEA  in  June.  Called  “Bicycle  Safety  in 

j  Action,”  it  suggests  ways  of  teaching  bicycle  safety 

as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Cost:  50c. 
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